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RoosQvelt University was founded in Chicago in 1945. 
Since 19U7 the university has occupied the Auditorium Building,- which 
was completed in 1889 and is included in \^the -Historic American 
Buildings Survey and the National Registet of ^Historic Places. The 
building 'has b*e^n extensively remodeled and restored and an a&jaceni: 
dormitory and student union construct.ed. In undertaking and ' 
completing this program of physical- plant expansion^ and improvement, 
the university has wrestled with and solved two difficult planiiintg [ 
problems. The fii:st of these problems is how a university in a 
landlocked urban dentet can create the new facilities needed for an 
expanding enrollment and 'an evolving academic program. The second 
major problem of significance is how to preserve an architectural, 
landmark that several times in the 1930s and 19UOs narro'wly e"scaped 
demolition. Tl^is was made possil^le by its conversion into an academic 
building serving a contemporary purpose. (Author/PLF) 
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PHYSICAL PLANNING FOR THE-URBAN CAMPUS. ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY ^ 

Presentation to the 7th Annual Conference of the $ociety . 

for College and University Plamung; Atla-nta. Qeorgia; ^ ^ . 

August 8,-1.972. 

■ • ■ I appreciate thie opportunity to talk to you about - 
«„d what it has done to solve the problem of providing a campue .nan urban 
and «hat It ha, done P ^.^^ ^.^^ because 

"ro^bine^L' innov"!;; educational pr'ogra„ with a building ol historic and 
national significance. . * 

* Roosevelt University was tended in \945-21 years ago- -as an a^fir - 

in the larger society. ' ^ 

^ A1.0 ahead of it. tin,e waa'ite implemen'tation of <''^*°-^';/;/''"- 

^ ^ TV,« fariiltv "elect seven members of the Board ot 

patlon in governance. ' Faculty Rovernment, concomitantly, 

Trustees from amongst their own number ^a^^^Y^^^^^ .^^^^^^ ,,,33 

annual budget. 

■ But above all, Roo.evelt University i= dedicated to 

Educational neede of the ^^^^---J'^:.:^^^::^:^^'^- 
accessible to students from all parts °^ t^^^!^^ § consistent with quality 
viding instruction at the most -^-nu^al tuit o i a^^^ ^.^^ . 

education, scheduling courses at ^^^^^'J^^'^'^^^^^^^^ to the problems 

the day. • <^ . 

' Given its mission and its concern for accessibility. It has been im- 

■ .portant foTKoo^veit to ''^^ :^~:^-^:^:;^rii'::.. 

■ would be e.uitable for the '-^^^-'-^^ „=,:f,:°°'° reetelt^UnTvtreity ,iae ^ 
rc^::r:: =oHut Bl^r;r h rLjo^e an mtegral part Of the 
University's i|^a-ge to the world. 
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The history of the building predates that of the Univer^ty by almAst 
6G years'. Designed by architects Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan ^nd 
completed in 1889. the Auditorium Building, which is '^^^'^^^J^Jl^^^^^^^^ 
ot architectural history, is located on Michigan Avenue and C°ng ess Parkway 
in Chicaeo: overlooking Grant Park, Buckingham Fountain, and the lake 
ron' The Auditorium^Building rs included in the Historic A-er.can B Xa-gs 
Survey and the National Register of Historic Places. , It was declared a land- 
mark by ole commission oKth. Chicago City.^ouncil ^nd is a candidate for 
IJI't de Ji'gnation by anothe,. Edgar Kaufmann has called "an American 
masterwork, " 

It is an innovative and unusual building-in many respects. It was one 
of the first buildings^^to combine several functions in a single ^trucbare A. 
°Lge theater (seadng ov^r 4,000) was enveloped on two sicjes by a hotel and 
onle tMrd by commercial office spa.e. The ten-etory building_3vas sur- - 
moSited by a'towsr, rising over one portion, th.t was the ta Uest P-n^^ 
Chicago at the time of its construction with some of^he choicest office spa€e^ 
in the city. Adlex a'nd Sullivan mkde their own^offices in the tower for B 
^ertd ^r^bout^O years after its completion .'Even before the buiH-g wa - 
completed, it hlused the Republican National Convention o f t^^J^^ 
d^^tion of the importance held for this tjuilding throughout 1h\ country 
pXidLt B^^jamL Harrison and Vice ^^esident Levi Morton- ret^^^^^^^^ 
the dedicati^: the first time in history that both the ^-^^^^,^"^.;"^^!^;/j^3 . 
Prea-Rent wer^away from the Capitol at the^same time while Congress Wks 
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A full block deep, a half -block wide, and covering 63. 500 ^^^"^ - 
feet^f pro-und area, ^he Auditorium Building is one of the earUest °i the tall 
commercial structilres of the so-called "Chicago School of ^ -^^^-^/^^^^^^^'^^ 
is "ecoghized as having pioneered many of the concepts of modern 

Is rn'engineering mfst.rpiece that made use °^ -^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
disposal of one of the greatest architect-engineers of the 19U^ Century An 
early form of air conditioning y;as used in the theater: air blown pyer cakes 
of Ic'e Tn a chilling room before ^eing re-circulated. The ^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
the first major building in Chicago.to be wired ^^^^^^^^^ '^Shts at the tiir^^^^ 
of construction: and the building was designed with a.-^^^^;"^ 
arches vaults, bridges, and an assortment of hydraulic machinery P^e 
dittng ihl deve opment of the caisson foundation (which was invented by Adler 
for the Chicaeo /tock Exchange Building in 1893). the 

is supported onl floating foundation of he^vy timbers, crossed steel rails. 
and'ronTeams. In a Recent exploratory excavation this ^^^^^^^^^^^J^^ 
to be in excellent condition. The building has been settling gradually into the 
Chicago soil- at th. rate that Adler predicted. The compacting o the soil is • 
almost complete and the' rate of settlement has de^eaped to negligibility. 

One of th; ingenious^^ioeering solutions developed ^dler wa\ ^ 
the result of the baffling pto^ent^fjow to allow for settlement in the area 
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^der .he tow«. ,hlch would, because of 7;^t;ionTuXr *e tt^. ^ 

U.e reet of the building. Adler des.Bned Ae f""^^^^^"^^^^^^^ p.oblem-wae ' 

support 7.000 tone more than the -'^J"- ^f^'^lonf wfr^e a^jacen^ walle. 

that it the walls under the tower were that po\nt. 

the weight would be ''"-"'If' '^^^X'^^^tainftLe t„^er, and' the 

the' adjacent wall, woj^d ^J^^" the tower foundations . 

masonery Would crack. Adler s soiuu _ ultimate load ^ 

concurrently with the other foundations .n P-P°'''°" ^"^^ .^jing vast 
so that the settlement wo>Ud be --f""/^:^ "/.^ttrttorles. increasing 
quantities of pig iron and brick «° ^^^^ the tower approached 

the'artificial load gradually as theheigTitof the . equation between 

the -nth story al^ys^main^^^^^^^^ tie- 

itL-ttrrerrraLiire "iiformiy. . A«er , • 

pig iron and bricks were 8 "/'-"^ removed ^^.^^^^ 

r tta.. t[gh: r ^r^r:: t had been at the tenth story, . 

. , . , But the AudUorium was an aesthetic as well V " -^|:;;;'|^„7X" 

piece, in an era of opulent ^-^ ^''^^'1^''^^'^^^,^^.^^^^^^ <'"'8" 
bought exceptional. It contains a """^ f SulUvan s^^^ farved . 

Tort thipibifct::;. ^^^}^^^:^~:. °' 

onyx, marble, and such hardwoods as mahogany, oak m p 

. M.hough one of Ch.ago-e most --^,^0^ hlrd^tU^^^ 

-the Auditorium, both the theater and the hotel, fell o 

1930-8. In 1940 -the hotel was banl.rupt and thej^^ater ^10^^ A e might be ^ 
was t.ken over by the city for use as- a ,f the previous 

expected, the GI's gave ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^t^ ^^^^^^ and gold leaf were 
decade creating considerable damage, urn ^ ^ ^lack both for 

Yovered in olive drab /^^^thf of^^:s.Tm^:o'ur:ot be disturbed by , 
r »un" ^d the'teatrtas converted into a bowling alley by re- 
•moving the -parquet section of seats. ^ ^ 

. , When Roosevelt University purchased the —^Vt^d'' The ^^e sive 
shabby-and fray.d, but structurally sou^ ^ ™ ^^^^^^^^^ rft. 
granite walls and the inte^or supports of^-t iron^ .^^.^rtin^ old buildings 
Roosevelt University P'^^^ _7^.11. .» .nd University Du_sin css. 

into college facilities. Th4 ^^"Y^^^^^'J^Hng of Roosevelt's UraTw^ng. 
in July 1946. contai;is a story of the ^ the Auditorium 

an office structure, into coUege claBsrooms. Howeve . ^^^^ 
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^. 1- * u->n the too Hoar of* the hotel overlopking 

of the rooms. The banquet ha-ll, on the top uoa leakinc 

Grant Park was converted I'nto a large library reading room. The leaking 
Xughts wLrTreplaced an^ shelves were installed a.round the Per-eter 
d^'he ro'om for the refer ence -collection. The library stacks are 1-ocated 
in le ITsTLA formerly contained the kitchen^' and utility equipment 
Looses aid other publil spaces in the hotel became student lounges and 
pZc spaces for the University. The principle modifications necessary 
?o mee city code were to upgrade the electrical wiring and enclose die 
to meet ciry re . ^nd the other modest renovations 

entrances-to stairwells, /^"f^^^f^^^f ^^.^^^^ty with almost no endowment 
vLere undertaken at very low cost by a univereiuy wxuii 

Ld dependent in large measure on student tuition for its a-ual budg t 
Th'us the Auditorium Building entered a new phase in its history, 
being the home of Roosevelt University. 

» ' Still there w^re several areas of the buildirig which were beyond 
the UniverTity-s power to repair and reclaim at. that time The 1-gest of 
Seeewas^-e Auditorium Theatre. Although the University a"e-pt^f 

Vse^e theater for an early commencement. U.e facility -J^^-J^et'erior - 
^ °' T had developed in the roof ana the aeterior 

to continue in operation. ! ^^^^^^'^^ to make the theater . 

atTon caused by time, neglect, and (N Joes, comoinea 

unusable. TheV-^ -^^^^iderable controversy during ^j^e ^^J" ^^^^^ 
whetHer or not th^ theater- could be restored -what the cost ^°vild Jje it it 
:erl ;oasible to re stone -'-and whether or not the University ^hou^d unde - . 
Tke the restoration. In February I960. ^ decision was^made by the Roo^^^^ 
velt University Board of Trustees to create an Audito^Tum Theatre Council 
Is ts agencyTo undertake this restoration. The Auditorium Theatre Council 
under the chairmanship of University trustee Beatrice Spachner, successfully 
Raised ^3 million to re'stor^ the theater. The -etoraUon was Bupervieed by 
architect Harry Weese, for which he was given an AIA a--^' ^^^J^ ^J^^^ 
pleted in 1967 at which time the theater was reopened amidst almost as much 
splendor as was connected with the original. 

AltlWgh the Auditorium Building, with aPP'^^'^^^^f ^ ^^itv' s 

aBsienable square feet exclusive of the theater, was amp^e for the University s 
neirfoi the'first two d.cades of its history by 1965 -r°llmen had grown 
to the ooint where the building was overcrowded. It ^^^^^^^^^^ .^^^^^durTng 
6.500 students taking classes from 8 in the morning until 10 at "ig^t during 
- t^e week and all day on Saturday. The University needed ^^-^ f Yits 
, ' more faculty offices, more and better laboratories, an ^^^--^^^^^^ 
^ library facilities, and a>r conditioned space in which to ^^^^^^l^^. 
school! The University also needed to improve the space for student ac ivi 
ties t; provide more attractive dining facilities, and .to ^ '^^^^^^/f 
residence center. -This last need was one arrived at as a result of a great 
residence center. x"xd p onspvelt University had been 
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Or they drive to the University on one of the several expreesways radiafang 
from the center of the city and park in the large municipal underground lot . 
or in one of the private parking garages. It was determined, however, that 
the University would benefit from having a student union and residence It 
would permit a nucleus of full-time residential students to develop t -ould 
accommodate the many international students who heretofore had to find their 
> 'own housing accommodations. There were students who wished to live away 
from home, but who preferred living and attending a university in the city. 
And housing was needed students, particularly in the University's Chicago 
Musical College, who were attracted from a wide radius outside of tJ^e ' ^ 
met ropolttan area. ' . 

As a consequence of these various needs, two building programs 
were, undertaken. One was a dormitory and student union facility . Constructed 
adjacent to the Auditorium.Building on Wabash Avenue. Known as the 
Herman Crown C-enter. this facility houses 360 students. Crown Center, 
designed by the firm of Mittlebusher and Turtelot and constructed at a cost 
of $6 million, has a total of about lOQ.OOO gross square feet and is connected 
with the main building at the basement and first three floor levels. It K 
one of a very few dormitories in the country located in ""^^^ /J^f^^f; 

. resident in this facility not only have access to the U-versity and>ho Auditor 
^ ium Theatre, but are within easy walking distance of Or chestra .Mall the 

Art Institute the Public Library, and other cultural facilities as well as ob 
• opportunities in Chicago's comp.ercial center. Grant Park, across the street 
from the University, provides a natural recreation area. 

The problem of providing additional afid improved academic facilities 
was solved by a plan which makes use of hitherto neglected apace within ^he 
building and by creating what the architect. ^^-^ ^^'"^y^^/ "'"^^^^^ 
a "hidden skyscraper": built in an inner court inside of the Auditorium Bu^ld 
a niQQen sKyB^x l^c ;^^f i „„r.lvpf1 thp renovation 
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and restoration ^ the tower which had gone unused for over 30 years 

time the renoV^on was started, it was an v^^^^^'^^ f .^^v "I^^ic 

seven-story tjwer. one floor had a 19 -foot cdling and contained the Mrau^ic 
tanks which were used to operate machinery throughout the building including 

the elevatore and the stage apparatuV In a rather intricate maneuver 
which involved threading steel beams through one-foot windows 15 stories off 
Congress Expressway, it was possible to subdivide this floor and create a 
new deck which is used to house all of the air-conditioning and heating equip- 
ment for the tower without any loss of Qoor space. Because access to the 
^ler U re:tricte^ by the narrow original stairwell and the ^^J^'^^/V -all^^ 
elevator capacity, it was determined to use the tower for faculty offices rather 
thin for any of 7^^ classroom n.eds. The , remodeling has created approxi- 
TtX eS faculty offices in the tower and the suite of 

Adler^as been partially restored. The -e^ ^ ^s^et AdmLa- 

Psychology Departments, the Walter E. Heiier *-onege oi ou 
tration. and the University's Labor Education Division. 
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/xhe problem of providing more space for the library was solved by 

:rdtudfo"ieu". The =pace vacated by these functions was used .o expand 
the library stacks. , 

■ Perhaps the most unusual part of this project, , 
hrld.ln«across^ha.»as.or^^^^^^^^^ 

^ t= as-.r^^yr JX^Tr -ch'L^^Lors. 

' ^Jifh~Jr;\ro^ 

The primary air-conditioning ducts were designed to f into the torme 

cMrTey^Uck of the building, the heat now being '^^^''^^ I'^^'^ZZ^^'''"" ' 
ctumney sc^i-i^ which would otherwise have been taken 

This design also saved floor space wfticn worn ^^^antaee of in the most 

1 ui Fvpi-v HQuare foot was taken advantage oi m 

- ::l:it^t? meLd"^E.f::7nd3bavs »ere saved to become closets and 

storage cupboards. 

. As part o< this construction project. the'University Is also devoting 
' attention J T parll restoration ol the main lobb^ o£ the AudUor.um Building - 
- - r ^ri^al entrance --^--"ense" "om'^'o^of :f relirnri'tar:. 

. tt^i-t d^dfol ScT^n ""ndniXTat: plaster ornament -ong^^ 

l^g bays Ih »hich Sullivan's Intricate designs were cas .n 'h"- <i'J"-=l-^ 
,nd ,ilded^ Sullivan ornament also appeased on stenc.l? applied to the ce.lmg 
in fo tW^d^rs'lde ot the beams separating each of f'^^^ZVJjt Z 1 bby 
♦-;ro nr^or ronatructed of marble tesserae. In the center oi tiie y 

of the hotel. 

> ' ' Over-^ the years a number of utilitarian but aesthetically unfortunate 

^ V, • JrTmadrin this lobby. In the 1930's the marble floor-.by then 

changes -"^^r^"^^'" Vaving been patched and repaired many times- 
cracked and worn aespite uov^^e r , . , i«;«nii-if ronpttes of 

bTb^°r:^rrdrtrrent-of?i:i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-bulbs clustered J.^^ chandeliers in the early years of 

the upper ^^^^^'T^Vthese were repUced with noure^ent fixtures. The 
this ""^'^y-.^^^fVbv the University to create fir7t a bookstore and later 
room was subdivided by the "^^"^^^ the years included many 

' r "'"""Tri'n; r'^^dedtl ster 'c^^ealing th'e stenciled ornament, 

bli:k:trng'rri:ro:K\f.L. The wrought iro.elevator panels were taken 
out as were certain pieces of onyx. 

, ■• 8 
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^ The lobby [Presented a difficult problem. It was in shabby condition 
ar^Tobviously needed to be improved. The University recognizes its priceless 
heritage in this outstanding exampla of ^dler and Sullivan's architecture. But 
a university is not a museum. It is necessary to create an attractive but 
functional lobby ^p^ ith adequate .illumination, designed to meet, the needs of a 
university- inlo which upwards of 7, 000 people enter in the course of a week. 
There were t'lose who uif^ed faithfuls restoration of the original; others 
favor^pd strictly functional and 'economic solutions which'would have meant ^ 
abandoning the original altogether. ' ^ 

In ofder to get help in solving this problem, an architectural advisory 
committee was appointed^ a committee sensitive to preserving what is unique 
and valuable, knowledgeable about the problems and techniques of restoration, 
and gratifyingly aware of the academic needs and financial limitations of the 
University. ' 

This restoration project is still underway, but already the dividing 
Partition has been taken out restoring the room to its original size; the rubber 
tile has been removed, revealing the original mosaic floor; paint was stripped 
from the ceiling ajid'the original designs uncovered. A compromise solution 
has been reached on the flooring and on the lights. The marble tesserae is 
in too poor condition to leave-^without repairing, but the cost of repairing the 
entire floor is prohibitive. Attl)ough a new terra^zo floor would be more 
practical, it would destroy the mosaic. It was agreed to rej^ir portions of 
the tile, where the design -is most interesting. The remainder will be car- 
peted, over buildini^per, so as to preserve the tesserae beneath. jNew . 
lighting, both direct and indirect, will be from lum^naires suspended from 
the center of each of the' ceiling bays. The orifeif^al stencil patterns, will be 
re -applied to the c^eiling and to the beams, andjthe oak woodwork stripped. ' 

In uitK^rtaking and completing this program of physical plant expan- 
^ sion and improvemjeat. Roosevelt University has wrestled with and solved 

two difficult planniCp'^cblems. The firj^t of fehese W^lems is how a univer- 
sity in a land-locked urban center can create the new facilities needed for 
an expanding enrollment and an evolving a<|a^emic program. This was solved 
by a combination of new buildin^^nd renovatidn, T^ew construction included 
both a free standing building and a plug -in bliildikg. In terms of co^t effec- 
tivenpss. however, it is clear that the plug-in building and renovation is much 
more economical than free-standing new construction. The total cost of the 
student union-dormitory was approximately $60 per .square foot. The cost 
for the academic facilities project, involving nearly 30, 000 square feet of 
new construction and IOC. 000 square feet of renovation and remodeling, was 
less than $30 per square foot. Both flgures reflect the difflcult problems of 
construction logistics on a constricted site in downtown Chicago. By careful 
scheduling of classes ?nd construction, the remodeling and renovation was 
V H completed while the University maintained its academic- calendar and full 
* enrollment. ' / 
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The second major problem of significance to an association of 
architects ?nd planners is how to preserve an architectural landmark. This 
was made possible by its conversion into an academic building serving a 
contemporary purpose. SevJeral times in the 1930's and 40's the Auditorium 
Building narrowly escaped demolition. Its purchase by Roosevelt University 
saved-it from this end. Some would see a great building such as this one 
re-created :r.~>re as a museum than as a living structure - -faithful to the 
oriti>-l v.ithijut regard for contemporary function. Such suggestions have 
sometimes come from historians who have not recognized the costs of resto- 
ration and who would have the university burdened witfi what is really a 
responsibility of the whole community. A university must always put aca- 
dendc-program ahead of architecture, and these ^ays there is often not 
enough money for both. Similarly there are governmental agencies which, 
in their administration of well-intentioned preservation programs, are 
equally unappreciative of the architectural facts -of-life . In its administra- 
tion of the national historic preservation program, the National Park Service 
is requiring the recipients of its modeit grant awards to sign a maintenance 
and preservation covenant attaching tcMhe title and running with the land. 
Well intentioped though this policy may be, it may work against preservation, . 
since Buch a covenant can be an obstacle to the obtainment by a private owner 
of a prooerty mortgage, or even a government construction loan or grant. - ^ 
A mortgage might raise many times the dollars available from the federal 
agency a^nd could be w^d to finance various capital irnprovements . Often a 
mortgage is the most realistic and feasible means for a private institution 
to develop construction funds. This source of funds w^Uld also be jeopar- 
dized by any governmental designation as "landmark" which would limit the 
value of a building in the eyes of a commercial lending agency. 

No historic preservation program will be successful unless it recog- 
nizes these two considerations: that^a building must have (or be giveft) a 
viable contemporary function in order to be worth preserving, and that land- 
mark designation must carry with it the funds necessary to undertake restor- 
ation and maintenance or, at a minimum', must not be an obstacle to other 
sorts of funding (such as, for example, a property mortgage). 

Although Roosevelt University and the Auditorium Building are unique 
in many ways, I hope that this discussion of the problems of physical planning, 
construction, and preservation which have been met and successfully solved 
by one institution are of interest and of help to others who may perhaps have 
similar problems. 
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